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SIR JOHN GILBERT, J. F. SMITH, 
AND ‘THE LONDON JOURNAL.’ 


I READ Mr. HERBERT B. CLayTon’s note 
on ‘Sir John Gilbert as Illustrator’ (11 S. 
iv. 521) with great interest. I can add 
my testimony to the enthusiasm with which 
Smith’s romances and Gilbert’s  illustra- 
tions were received, not only by the 
growing-up, but the grown-up, some fifty 
years ago. My friend the late Thomas 
Fowke the sculptor told me that he took 
in The London Journal for years, simply for 
Gilbert’s illustrations—he never read a 
word of the stories. 

Though I had myself great admiration 
for the illustrations, it was many years 
before I knew the name of the illustrator. 
I remember that when Fowke told me, 
he added that a boy was sent down to 
Gilbert’s at Blackheath with the portion 
of the story for the next number of The 
London Journal, and that Gilbert read it, 





drew his illustration straight on the wood- 
block, and gave it to the boy to take back 
with him ! 

The individuality of each character in 
Gilbert’s illustrations was always recogniz- 
able without the slightest doubt. If a new 
person was brought in, we wondered, from 
the drawing, what part he (or she) was 
going to play in the story. How unmistak- 
able throughout ‘The Woman and _ her 
Master’ were the old villain Ned Cantor, 
whose character could be realized almost 
without reading the story, and the poor 
downtrodden victim his wife! Then all the 
surroundings, whether indoors or outdoors, 
seemed to fit the characters. 

Having read one story, I wanted to 
go backwards and see the previous ones, 
* Minnigrey ’ and ‘ The Will and the Way.’ 
It would be difficult to procure those num- 
bers in the present day, but it was easy 
sixty years ago. Then the booksellers in 
Holywell Street (renamed Booksellers’ Row 
by the inhabitants, though the name never 
had any official recognition) kept outside 
their shops piles of loose back numbers of 
all the popular periodicals, which were sold 
at four a penny. Many hours did I spend 
in searching the piles of The London Journal 
for the particular numbers wanted. The 
Journal was one of the works I referred to 
on 6 Oct., 1877.* 

In his ‘Glances back through Seventy 
Years,’ published in 1893, my old friend 
Henry Vizetelly says :— 

“When the proprietor of The London Journal 
came across J. F. Smith he had failed as a three- 
volume novelist.t But the success of ‘ Minnigrey’ 
was so enormous that it raised the circulation to 
half a million copies—an unheard-of number in the 
days when cheap publications were heavily handi- 
capped with a paper duty which positively doubled 
the price of the material they were printed on. t 


* The article (5S. viii. 272) was on Highwayman 
literature and Henry Downes Miles, as to whom 
a question was asked by Mr. CLEMENT SHORTER, 
27 Jan., 1912 (11 S. v. 69), and replied to on p. 133. 
On looking now at the illustrations to Miles's 
‘Dick Turpin,’ 1 think more of them than I used 
to do. They are no doubt rough, but they appear 
to me to be vigorous and full of life, and the 
execution as good as artist and wood engraver 
could afford to put into them at the low price 
they were probably paid. 

+ There are no three-volume novels under Smith’s 
name in the National Library Catalogue, nor any 
except those republished from The London Journal. 
It would be interesting to know the titles of these 
failures. 

t The London Journal was dated a fortnight in 
advance of the actual day of publication. I was 
told at the time this was to avoid payment of the 
duty. What duty, then, does Vizetelly refer to? 
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“ Eventually John Cassell enticed Smith away, 
but kept the affair a profound secret. Smith, who 
always wrote his weekly instalment of ‘copy’ at 
The London Journal office, chanced to be in the 
middle of a story.* In this dilemma he decided 
upon bringing the tale to a sudden close, and to 
accomplish this artistically he took the principal 
characters to America, and blew them all up on 
board a Mississippi steamboat. He then handed 
his ‘copy’ to the boy in waiting, proud of having 
sulved a troublesome difficulty.” 


The interesting memoir of Sir John 
Gilbert in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy ’ (Supplement, vol. ii. p. 276) implies 
that he had the wood engraver at his house. 
It says :— 

‘Gilbert would first. sketch the whole subject 
very slightly in ink, and then complete the draw- 
ing in sections, unscrewing each portion of the 
composite block of boxwood as it was finished. and 
passing it on to the engraver, while he continued 
Ris work on the next piece of wood, with a perfect 
recollection of its relation to the whole design.”+ 

“A complete set of these woodcuts [from 7’he 
London Journal], very superior as works of art to 
the fiction which gave rise to them, was preserved 
by Gilbert himself, and presented to the Guildhall 
Library. The British Museum also possesses proofs 
of the woodcuts to four novels puntuhad in The 
London Journal from 1852 to 1854.” 

The Guildhall Library has now only two 
folio volumes of prints cut out from the 
Journal, and, unfortunately, they are not 
proofs, and are far from being complete. 

So far as I can make out, Smith’s stories 
began with ‘ Stanfield Hall’ in the number 
dated 19 May, 1849. 

The first number of The London Journal 
—which appeared on 1 March, 1845—has 
an illustration, nicely done, signed ‘G. 
Stiff del. et sculp.”” He was, I presume, the 
starter of The London Journal, but Mr. 
Boase in ‘ Modern English Biography ’ says 
he bought it in 1844. The first long story 
seems to be ‘ The Mysteries of the Inquisi- 
tion,’ by G. W. M. Reynolds, of whom there 
is a notice in an article entitled ‘ Biographical 
Sketches of Living Authors ’—29 Nov., 1845. 


I thought at first that Gilbert got a good 
hint of the sort of thing wanted from the 
clever French illustrations to ‘ Martin the 
Foundling,’ by Eugéne Sue, reprinted in The 
London Journal in 1847, but when I come 
to Gilbert’s first illustrations I find this is 
not so. In fact, I doubt if Gilbert ever 
saw the French illustrations. 





* It is remarkable that both author and artist 
worked in the same offhand way. Smith’s facility 
of composition was equal to Gilbert’s. 

+ This refers to large woodcuts, such as the 
whole- or even double-page illustrations of The 
Illustrated London News. 





Up to 5 Aug., 1848, the editor had been 
chiefly satisfied with translations from the 
French. In this number began ‘Gideon 
Giles,’ by Thomas Miller, with an excellent 
illustration of three men in the taproom 
of an inn, which struck me as worthy of 
Gilbert and his engraver. This novel had 
been previously published separately in 1841. 
The next illustration is somewhat stiffer, 
but is juvenile Gilbertian, and it reveals a 
Christian name I had wanted—that of Walter 
Gorway, the engraver. The third is also 
Gilbertian, but not so well engraved, by 
Greenway D. Wright. 

The next volume (vii.) has several good 

ortraits, notably Mr. and Mrs. Charles 

ean and Mrs. Keeley, none of which, pro- 
bably, has ever been reproduced. There 
are also capital views of English churches,,. 
and I noticed particularly a long account, 
with illustration, of St. George’s Roman 
Catholic Cathedral, Lambeth Road, in which 
everybody receives honourable mention ex- 
cept the architect, who is not even named. 
On p. 369 is a drawing of the chancel, 
taken expressly for The London Journal. 

On p. 105 (vol. vii.) we come to an illus- 
tration that looks like Gilbert’s, but differs 
from his usual work on account of its being 
engraved by another hand ; in the next we 
are undoubtedly with Gilbert again. ‘ Gideon 
Giles’ came to an end on 30 Dec., 1848, 
I am convinced that all the illustrations to 
it are Gilbert’s, and I should also think he 
settled the titles descriptive of the scene. 

I do not find Gilbert again until 3 March, 
1849 (vol. viii. p. 401), when there is a 
splendid illustration by him to Thomas 
Miller’s ‘ Godfrey Malvern.’ The cut occu- 
pies half a page, double the size of previous 
ones. This size was continued, and the cut 
put on the front page. As was usual, it was 
not signed by Gilbert ; nor, as was unusual, 
by the engraver. 

With the issue dated 19 May, 1849 
(No. 221, vol. ix. p. 161), begins ‘ Stanfield 
Hall,’ by J. F. Smith, author of ‘The 
Jesuit,’* &c., with a fine series of Gilbert’s 

* Thave often wondered where Smith's ‘ Jesuit’ 
appeared, for there are several publications entitled 
‘The Jesuit,’ but only one three-volume novel, 
which Halkett and Laing wrongly ascribe to “C. 
Spindler,” probably following (or were they followed: 
by?) the National Library Catalogue. The entry 
in the latter has been corrected, at my suggestion, 
to J. F. Smith. Karl Spindler wrote a ‘ Jesuit,’ but 
very little examination sufficed to convince me that 
Spindler’s was quite a different work. 

Lately, on reading parts of “The Jesuit [a 
novel], in three volumes, London, Saunders & 
Otley, 1832,” I have no doubt that it is Smith’s. 
These volumes are inscribed to Lieut. - Col. 
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cuts, though, again, one seems to doubt 
here and there whether it is his work when 
a different engraver is employed. ‘ Stan- 
field Hall’ was reissued in penny numbers, 
and also republished by E. Lloyd as a book 
(in 1851), with another artist’s illustrations. 

In the ‘“‘ Index ”’ (really a table of con- 
tents only) of The London Journal much 
more importance is attached to ‘ Gideon 
tiles’ than ‘ Stanfield Hall,’ for an epitome 
of each chapter of ‘Gideon Giles’ is given, 
whereas only the pages are enumerated for 
‘Stanfield Hall.’ 

According to an article in The Quarterly 
Review entitled ‘Penny Fiction’ (1890, 
vol. clxxi. p. 162), “J. F. Smith’s first 
success was achieved in 1849 with ‘ Stanfield 
Hall,’ and by this and his other tales he 
founded a school of romances which is 
with us to this day.” 
curious peep at Smith’s habits. He “ was 
content to lead a queer, disreputable, Bo- 
hemian life.” He “was unknown among 
journalists or literary men, yet he had a 
thousand readers where Dickens had ten.” 
This clever article, the authorship of which 
I had imputed to Henry Vizetelly, was by 
the assistant editor of The Standard, Francis 
Hitchman, of whom—as of most of the 
other persons I mention—a notice will be 





found in Boase’s ‘Modern English Bio- 
graphy.’ RawpH THOMAS. 
(To be continued.) 
LAMB ON WORDSWORTH’S 


‘TO JOANNA.’ 


In The Academy of 29 Jan., 1910 (pp. 108 
ff.), I remarked upon the similarity (noted 
by Coleridge) between Wordsworth’s descrip- 
tion of the echo of Joanna’s laugh and a 
striking passage in canto xxx. of Drayton’s 
‘Polyolbion’ ; and having mentioned certain 
malicious reminiscences of Wordsworth in 
Frere’s ‘ King Arthur and his Round Table,’ 
I went on to suggest that 

‘‘in so far as these various passages from Drayton, 
Wordsworth, and Frere have an ultimate literary 
model in the classics, this may be the striking 
account, familiar to every student of Greek, which 





Rushbrooke as a tribute of grebivde for many acts 
of friendship conferred on the family of the author. 
They are addressed from Augustus Square, Regent’s 
Park. Advertised as just published is ‘‘ Songs of 
the Ocean : che pours by J. F. Smith, Esq., the 
music by C. N. Mueller.”” These songs were pub- 
lished without date, but 1832 is that given to them 
in the National Library Music Catalogue. The 
poetry, I think, justifies my early notion that much 
of the poetry at the head of the chapters to Smith’s 
tales was by him. 


The writer gives a| J 





Eschylus puts into the mouth of Clytemnestra, 
telling of the way in which the signal of the fall of 
Troy was heralded from mountain to mountain 
through the entire distance from Ida to Mycene.” 

Charles Lamb was interested in the poem 
of Wordsworth, and I may add a reference, 
doubtless from Lamb, which seems to show 
his appreciation of the lines on Joanna’s 
laugh. Mr. William Macdonald (‘ The Works. 
of Charles Lamb,’ x. 362 ff.) properly includes. 
with the ‘Specimens of English Dramatic 
Poets’ four extracts from ‘ Fuimus Troes: 
The True Trojans,’ which were printed in 
The Indicator early in the year 1821. At 
the close of the extracts the anonymous. 
contributor writes :— 

“If we could believe in such a process as anti- 
burlesque, one might imagine that [Wordsworth] 
had elevated his well-known passage of the moun- 
tain’s echoing back the lady’s voice, in the poem to 

oanna, from a perusal of the exquisite bombast 
in another passage of this same old play, where 
Mars is invoked in the following strains :— 

Burst, Janus’ prison ! 
Roar as thou didst at Troy, drown Stentor’s voice 
By many eighths, which Pindus may re-heat, 
Which ; Fane may as a catch repeat, 
And Taurus lough the same: that pigmies small 
May squeak ‘It thunders,’ and dive into boroughs.” 


The lines are from ‘Fuimus_ Troes,’ 
Act IV., near the beginning of sc. i. I 
have compared them with the text as given 
in Dodsley’s ‘Old English Plays,’ ed. 
Hazlitt, xii. 507-8. 

Mr. Macdonald offers good reasons for: 
identifying the contribution to The Indi- 
cator as Lamb’s. Taken in connexion with 
Lamb’s letters to Wordsworth of 30 Jan., 
1801, and February, 1801 (the day of the 
month is missing), the allusion to Words- 
worth’s poem supplies an additional clue. 


The lines Lamb has in mind are these 
(‘To Joanna,’ 51-65) :— . 

—When I had gazed perhaps two minutes’ space,. 

Joanna, looking in my eyes, beheld 

That ravishment of mine, and laughed aloud. 

The Rock, like something starting from a sleep, 

Took up the Lady’s voice, and laughed again ; 

That ancient Woman seated on Helm-crag 

Was ready with her cavern ; Hammar-scar, 

And the tall Steep of Silver-how, sent forth 

A noise of laughter ; southern Loughrigg heard,. 

And Fairfield answered with a mountain tone; 

Helvellyn far into the clear blue sky 

Carried the Lady’s voice,—old Skiddaw blew 

His speaking-trumpet ;—back out of the clouds 

Of Glaramara southward came the voice ; 

And Kirkstone tossed it from his misty head. 


If there be any connexion between the 
echo of Wordsworth and Drayton and the 
fire-signal of Auschylus, it may not be out 
of place to quote the following reference to 
the view from the “ Beacon” behind the 
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town of Penrith, in Baddeley’s ‘English 
Lakes ’ (p. 24) :— 

‘Tn olden times this was one of the beacons in the 
fiery line of communication between the Cheviots 
and Lancashire, though Macaulay, with a poet’s 
license, has substituted Skiddaw for its less pre- 
tentious but more accessible little neighbour :— 

Till a saw the flash of light on Gaunt’s em- | 
battled pile, 
And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers | 
of Carlisle.’ 
LANE COOPER. | 


Ithaca, New York. | 





INSCRIPTIONS IN THE CHURCHYARD 
OF ST. JAMES’S, PICCADILLY. 
(See ante, p. 185.) 


BETWEEN No. 17 and the following is 
THE ENTRANCE GATE. 

18. Susannah, w. of John Doig, of this p., 
d. Aug. 9, 1756, a. 65. A loving wife, a tender 
mother, excell’d by none, and equall’d by few. 
John Doig, d. Jan. 2, 1766, a. 78. 

19. Elizabeth Bateman, who from the age of 17 
for upwards of 36 years was a most faithful servant 
to the Rev. Gerrard Andrewes, Dean of Canter- 
bury, and Rector of this parish. Born Jan. 27, 
1772, d. Jan. 21, 1843. 

20. Mr. Patrick Stewart Templeton, d. Dec. 8, 
1845, a. 47. nets his dau., d. March 30, 
1833, a. 3 y. 10 n 

21. Mr. dies) Wilson, of this p., d. Sept. 11, 
1793, a. 45. Ann, his w., d. Jan. 28, 1802, a. 53. 
Alfred Dennis Wilson, d. Jan. 24, 1808, a. 13 
months. Mr. Charles Wilson, d. —, 1841, a. (41). 
Mrs. Mary Rabett, wife of Charles Wilson, d. 
Oct. 3, 1845, a i 

22. Ann, w. of John Allen Olton, of Barbados, 
Esq., d. June 12, 18—, a. —. Also....husband 


23. Mrs. Margaret Susanna Shakespear, d. 
June 7, 1815, a. 65. Mr. John Shakespear, her 
bro., d. Nov. 2(5), 1823, a. 71. 

24. Mrs. Mary Liston, w. of Mr. John Liston, 


of this p., d. June 13, 1792, a. (4)8. Elizabeth 
Liston, d. Aug. 6, 1796, a. 71. 
25. Sir Thomas Pelham Hayes, Bart., s. of 


Sir John M. Hayes, Bart., of _ Burlington 
Street, d. at Dieppe, Sept. 5, 1851, 57. Also 
Eliza Margaret Augusta, and Henry William, his 
children, died young, —_ were bur. here. BR 

26. Elizabeth, w. of S. W. Fores, of this p., 
d. Dec. 16, 1797, a. 38. Anna Maria, her dau., 
d. Jan. 25, 1796, a. 3 y. 6 m. Also Richard 
Ann [sic], her s., d. Oct. 25, 1830, a. 34. Also the 
above Samuel William Fores, d. Feb. 3, 1838, 
a. 77. Jane, his w., d. Sept. 19, 1840, a. 67. 
Harriot cophia, their dau., d. July 27, 1849, a. 33. 

27. (Mr.) — Campleman, d. June, 1781, a. 77. 
Mary Longley, d. Feb. 23, 1790, a. 52. William 
Longley, d. Feb. 10, 1803, a. 64. Thomas = 
d. Oct. 6, 1807, a. 46. Mary Longley, d. (17) Sept., 
1814, a. 52. Susannah, w. of Thomas Andrews, d 
June 21, 1827, a. 

—,s. of boa Ridley, d. July —, a. (7) y 





th, 


EAST WALL. HEADSTONES. 


29. John Knutton, d. Oct. (22), 1768, a. 52. 


Husband and father to the under-mentioned. 
Elizabeth, his w..... 
30. Mrs. Sarah McMillan, of Jermyn Street, 


d. Oct. 3, 1807, a. 39. 
H. MeMillan, d. July 7, 1821, a. 21. 
MeMillan, d. Nov. 14, 1822, a. 60. 
Henry McMillan, d. March 27, 1824, a. 29. 

31. Mr. George Keith, d. Aug. 30, 1848, a. 54. 
Allan Keith McMillan, ‘his QT. Se» d. March 3, 
1852, a. 10 m. James McMillan, of 104, Jermyn 
Street, d. March 24, 1844, a. 17, and was bur. at 
KensalGreen. Emeline Sarah, his w.,d. Feb. 17, 
1902, a. 78. Sarah, w. of George Keith, d. 
March 16, 1879, a. 80. 


Mary Anne, w. of Richard 
Mr. James 
Mr. Ric. 


WEST WALL. 


Mr. John Morgan Edwards. 
Street, ‘d. “Feb. —,a.- 


32. 
33. John Simcox, of 





34. Lydia, w. of Mr. John Harding, of St. 
James Street, d. June, 18(26), a. —. John 
Harding, d. Feb. —. 

35. William Brummell, d. March 31, 1770, 
a. — Mrs. Jane Brummell, d. July 27, 1785, 
a. 73 

36. (Wallis. ) 

37. Sar...., d. of Thomas and Ann amt, 


o » «> Ge (EL) m. Charles, s. of....Ann Griffith. 

38. Almost blank. 

39. Mary, w. of William Kerr, Secretary to 
the General Post Office, Edinburgh, dau. of Mark 
Stark, of Kirk Hill, d. in London, on her way 
home from Bristol Hot Wells. [Date illegible.] 

40. Mr. Thomas Parkes, of the York Coffee- 
House, St. James Street, d. Nov. 15, 1800, a. 48. 
Universally lamented, and respected by all 
his friends. Mrs. Esther Parkes, his w., d..... 
Limerick, Aug., 1825, a. 76. 

41. Frederick Willats, s. of Fred. Willats, of 
(Big—er ?) Street, d. Dec. 20, 1799, a. 2 y. 3 m. 
4 days. 

42. Elizabeth, w. of Benj. Da Costa, of this p., 
d. Dec. 12, 1748, a. 34. Benj. Da Costa, d. March 
* 1759, a. 47. Benj., their s., d. Feb. 21, 1782, 

. 43. Mary, his w.,.... 

43. Mr. John Morgan, plumber, painter, and 
glazier, of Villers (?) Court, St. James Street, 
Feb. 1, 1807, a. 31. Dinah Shepard, late Mrs. 
Morgan, d. March 21, 1824, a. 76. 

44. Rebecca, w. of William Legg, d. Jan. 19, 
1824, a. (36). William Legg, (4)3 years a Govern- 
ment servant, 19 years in the Coldstream Guards, 
severely wounded at the battle of Waterloo, 
saved the life of — Fitzclarence, at the taking of 
the Conspirators at Cato.... 

45. Catharine, w. of Lawrence Fell, of Glass- 
house Street, St. James’s, d. Oct. 21, 1806, a. (4)3. 
Lawrence Fell, d. May 24, 1817, a. 40. 

46. Thomas Francis Baker, surgeon 
apothecary to this p., d. Dec. 4, 1830, a. 33. 

47. Hannah, w. of James Kerr, of this p., 
d. Feb. 13, 1825, a. 43. James Kerr, d. Nov. 19, 


and 


1851, a. 72. 

48. Mr. Lot Lake, many years resident of this 
p., d. April 26, 1833. Maria, his w., d. April 23, 
1832. Erected by their s., William Edward 
Lake.... 

49. Mr. Jehosaphat York, of this p., d. Feb. 23, 
1827, a. 63. Margaret, his wid., d. June 19, 
18(3)0, a. 68. Also.... York. 
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50. Susannah, eldest dau. of Mr. Samuel Adcock, 
of Stretton, Rutlandshire, and w. of Mr. Thomas 
Bowen, of Lower James Street, Golden Square, 
d. March 26, 1837, a. 26. 


51. Benj. Radcliffe, painter, of this p., d. 
April 12, 1782, a. 58. Sarah, his w., d. March 12, 
1786, a. —. 


52. Elizabeth, w. of John Warner, of this p., 
d. Feb. 4, 1772, in her 4(8)th year. Mr. John 
Warner, d. Sept., 1772, a. 53. 

53. Maria, w. of Mr. Edwin Browning, of this 
p., d. Sept. 26, 1836, a. 22. 

54. Mr. Bernard Charlton, of this p., d. June, 
177(1), a. 4- years. 

55. Almost blank. 

56. Sophia Gale, d. Jan., 1768, a. 34. Richard 
Gale, her husb., d. 5th of same month, a. —. 

57. John Holmes, of this p., d. Oct. 18, 1753, 
a. 41. Also 3 of his children. 

58. Henry Pointer Burne, d. 18 April, 1833, 
a. 3 years. 

59. Thomas Belch, d. June 12, 18—, a. 56. 

60. William, s. cf James and Ann Newham, 
d. Sept. 20, 1826, in his (20)th year. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Coats, mother of James Newham, d. Feb. 13, 
1831, a. —. Also Mr. James Newham.... 

61. Erected by the Lady Betty (Ger)main 
in memory of her excellent and loved servant, 
Robert Huetson.... 

62. [Half a_ headstone]....Churchill....1786. 
Also....Churchill....above....January.... 


SOUTH WALL. 


63. Theodore Meysso—,.... 

64. Alexander Os—, ....Also Mrs. Margarct 
Oswald, his widow, d. (Jan.), 180(1), a. 67. 

65. Ann, w. of Mr. Samuel Clark, of Golden 
Square, d. March 12, 182(8), a. 56.... 

66, ....d. March 1(9), 1757, a. 5 y. 7 weeks. 
Also Mrs. Mary Jones, mother of the above George, 
d. July, 1763, a. 34. Mrs. Ann Davies, dau. of 
the above, d. Aug. 21, 1784, a. 34. 

67. Mary, w. of Charles Smith, superfine color- 
man, 30 years inhabitant of this p., who, having 
no children of her own, stimulated her husband 
to foster and provide for two orphan and three 


destitute children of her family....d. 1802, 
| ae 
[A long inscription, but litile legible.] 
WEST WALL OF CHURCH. 
68. Mr. William Reeves, of St. George’s, 


Hanover Square, d. 7 March, 1797, a. 63. 
Praises on tombs are trifles vainly spent, 
A man’s good name is the best monument. 

69. Sir Thomas Elmsley Croft, Bart., born 
2 Sept., 1798, d. 29 Oct., 1835. 

70. Mr. Samuel Pride, many years sexton of 
this p., born 6 Jan., 1745, d. 8 May, 1805. Also 
Mr. Hen. Pride, his bro., d. 30 May, 1808, a. 60. 

_71. ....John Simons....Mrs. Anne Susannah 
Simons, his w., d. Sept., 1797, a. - Mary 
Simons, her dau., d. 7 Feb., 18(1)0, a. 62. Mr. 
Thomas Simons, their s., d. 5 Aug., 1821, a. 69. 
Mrs. Susannah Simons, d. 19 July, 1829, a. 7(3). 


G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 
17, Ashley Mansions, S.W. 


(To be continued. ) 
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CoMMUNION PLATE IN Muszeums.—There 
seems an increasing tendency for Church 


|Communion plate to get into the custody 


of museums, e.g., the Studley “‘ porringer ”’ ; 
and the Tong cup, the sale of which would 
have been sanctioned if it had been to a 
museum. 

When such plate is exhibited it is usually 
in the same show-case as plate for domestic 
purposes, drinking-cups and flagons. This 
is so at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Communion plate might well be exhibited 
with objects of Church art, such as crucifixes. 
and reliquaries. It is an offence to the 
feelings of many persons to find the sacred 
vessels put with plate and jewellery of 
secular use. 

I should be glad if you could insert a note 
to this effect in ‘ N. & Q.,’ so that the notice 
of curators of museums may be called to 
the matter. F. W. BEnnitrt. 

The Rectory, Bletchley. 


Tone CuHurcH TREASURE. (See 11 S- 
vi. 506.)—The fate of this piece of plate 
is still undecided. On 25 February an 
application “vas made to the Chancellor of 
the Diocese of Lichfield for leave to self 
for 3,500/. this vessel, which “three cele- 
brated experts” believe to be a German 
domestic vessel, but which another expert 
held to be certainly ‘“‘an ancient salt- 
cellar,” a view which was also held by Sir 
Hercules Read, President of the Society of 
Antiquaries. As the suggested purchaser 
preferred to remain anonymous, and was 
not prepared to give any definite under- 
taking as to what he would do with the cup 
when it became his property, the Chancellor 
declined to grant the application in its 
present form, but was willing to consider 
an amended application if any proposal 
could be brought forward whereby the 
cup could be secured permanently to some 
institution where it would be safe, and 
where liberty would be given for it to be 
seen and studied. An extended account of 
the proceedings will be found by _ those 
interested in The Wolverhampton Express 
and Star of the above-mentioned date. } 

S. A. GruNDy-NEwmaNn, F.R.Hist.8- 

Walsall. 


“ VaDET.’’—This new word is explained 
by the following extract from First Aid, 
“Organ of the British Red Cross Society 
(County of London Branch),” for February,. 
1913, at p. 151 :-— 

‘*We referred in our last issue to the use of the 


word ‘nurse,’ and offered a prize of 10s. 6d. to our 
reader who could give as the best substitute a 
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coined word to distinguish members of Voluntary 
Aid Detachments and others who take up first aid 
work. The competition met with considerable 
success, and the County Secretary and the Editor 
have decided in favour of the word ‘ Vadet,’ sub- 
mitted by A. G. Davies, 160, Wistaston Road, 
‘Crewe, and Mrs. J. Cox, 1, Gardener Cottages, 
Arthur Road, Windsor, who will divide the prize 
we offered. 

“ In arriving at this decision the coined words were 
considered both from the euphonic and practical 
point of view; for with the latter it is necessary 
that the word should have some characteristics in 
order that it would be readily interpreted as applied 
to V.A.D. members. We hope ‘.Vadet’ will become 
as popular as‘ first aider’ ; it certainly will not lead 
to confusion or misinterpretation, and should in no 
way give offence to the nursing profession.” 


History OF THE ‘“ Peccavi’’ Pun.—A 
writer in ‘N. & Q.’ (10 S. viii. 473) stated 
that the earliest publication of this jest of 
which he was aware was in Geo. Daniel’s 
‘Democritus in London’ (1852). The joke 
was, however, published (presumably for the 
first time) in Punch, 13 May, 1844, vol. vi. 
p- 209, and runs as follows :— 

“Tt is a common idea that the most laconic 
military despatch was that sent by Cesar to the 
Horse Guards at Rome, containing the three memor- 
able words, ‘ Veni, vidi, vici,’ and, perhaps, until 
our own day, no like instance of brevity has been 
found. The despatch of Sir Charles Napier, after 
the capture of Scinde, to Lord Ellenborough, both 
for brevity and truth, is, however, far beyond it. 
The despatch consisted of one emphatic word, 
* Peecavi ’—I have Scinde (sinned).” 

Tt will be observed that the writer of 
this famous jest was afraid, first, that the 
reader might not be familiar with Latin ; 
and, second, that he might not see the 
point unless both meanings of the word 
were given; perhaps this was for the 
benefit of the proverbial Scotchman. 

The further history of the joke is inter- 
esting. So great was the hit that it has 
come to be believed that the dispatch was 
actually sent by Sir Charles, and to add 
point to the pun it is alleged that the Battle 
of Meanee was fought in disobedience of 
orders (see ‘ N. & Q.,’ 108. viii. 345), although 
that is entirely contrary to fact. Sir Charles 
himself wrote: ‘‘I have only obeyed my 
orders ’’ (‘ Life,’ ii, 328). Then we have a 
member of Parliament, in the discussion 
of the Candahar question, referring to the 
unexampled brevity of the general’s dispatch 
after he had won his great battle on the 
Indus, in the quaint belief that such a 
message had really been sent (Spielmann’s 
* History of * Punch,” ’ p. 361). Coming down 
to later times, in the ‘Cambridge Modern 
History,’ xi. 736, in the chapter on ‘ India 





and Afghanistan’ by Sir W. Lee-Warner, 
member of the Council of India, we find the 
writer, after relating how Napier’s task was 
to enforce the acceptance of a new treaty 
on the Amirs of Scinde, going on to say :— 

““That Napier’s conscience was pricked by the 

enterprise entrusted to him may aaleune be inferred 
from the humorous message by which he announced 
his success—‘ Peccavi.’” 
If that were true, Sir Charles must have 
had a queer conscience—to have been able 
to write a joke about the slaughter of 5,000 
natives! But that it is not true can be 
shown by Sir Charles’s own words. Writing 
to his sister immediately after the .battle, 
he says :— 

“Riding over the plain of Meanee afterwards, I 
said to myself, am I guilty of these horrid scenes ? 
My conscience reproached me not.”—* Life,’ ii. 326. 

Then, still later, we have Mr. Herbert 
Paul, in vol. i. p. 189 of his ‘ Modern Eng- 
land,’ referring to Sir Charles as_ the 
‘author’ of the famous ‘‘ Peccavi”’ dis- 
patch. And, to cap it all, the couplet 
quoted by Spielmann in his ‘ History of 
* Punch ’”’’ (p. 361), 

“ Peccavi ! I’ve Scinde,” said Lord Ellen, so proud ; 
Dalhousie, more modest, said, ‘‘ Vovi, I’ve Oude !” 
is not to be found in Punch. Spielmann 
says,that Thos. Hood claimed the authorship 
of these lines, which, as it stands, is mani- 
festly wrong, as Hood died in 1845, while 
Oude was not annexed until 1856. What 
Mr. Spielmann probably had in mind was 
the original joke published in 1844. 

WALTER WOOLLCOTT. 
New York. 


First Epirions OF SHERIDAN’s PLays. 
(See ante, p. 126.)—It has hitherto been 
recognized, I believe, that the first editions 
of this gifted Irishman’s plays—‘ The Rivals,’ 
‘The Critic,’ ‘ A Trip to Scarborough,’ ‘ The 
Duenna,’ and ‘ Pizarro ’—were published in 
London in the years, respectively, 1775, 
1781, 1781, 1794, and 1799. What is the 
evidence, and is it conclusive, that these 
London editions were actually the first to 
appear? From the following facts, apart 
from other considerations, a reasonable 
inference might be drawn that the first 
editions were probably published in Dublin : 
(1) The earliest editions of ‘The School for 
Scandal’ were admittedly published in 
Dublin. (2) In recent years an edition of 
‘The Duenna’ having the date 1786, but 
without place or name of publisher, has 
been recorded. (3) As a fact ‘The Rivals,’ 
‘A Trip to Scarborough,’ and ‘ Pizarro ° 
were published in Dublin in the same years 





es 
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as they appeared in London—that is, in 


1775, 1781, and 1799 respectively. (4) Sheri- | 


dan’s associations with Dublin. 

Is it known what alterations were made 
by Sheridan in Benjamin Thompson’s trans- 
lation (from Kotzebue) of ‘The Stranger’ 
(Dublin, 1805, 12mo)? I notice that this 


play has been attributed to Sheridan by | 


Allibone and other authorities. 
Tere ‘The Camp’ and ‘The General 
Fast’ ever published ? INQUISITOR. 


“STAR - YPOINTING’’: Minton’s EprraPH 
ON SHAKESPEARE. — This ungrammatical 
present-past participle is commented upon 
in most editions. I would suggest that the y 
belongs to star, “* starry-pointing,”’ which has 
the same meaning and is better grammar. 
The y and the hyphen could easily get inter- 
changed. “ Starry-pointing”’ would seem 
to be a similar construction to “ flowry- 
kirtl’d ” in ‘ Comus,’ 254. 

P. A. McELwaIne. 





Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Rev. T. D. Fossrokr AND WATERTIGHT 
COMPARTMENTS.—In The Daily News of 
18 June, 1912, it was stated that the Rev. 
T. D. Fosbroke, author of an‘ Encyclo- 
pedia of Antiquities, the ‘History of 
Gloucestershire,’ and many other works, 
had, in or about 1803 or 1804, announced in 
The Courier and other papers that he had 


devised “a plan for saving lives under ship- 


wreck, which consisted in rendering the 

vessel inevitably buoyant.’ Should any 

reader be able to give me a more exact 

reference for this announcement, I shall feel 

grateful. Roxtanp AUSTIN. 
Public Library, Gloucester. 


_ Kenyepy Faminy.—Can any one give 
information about four members of this 
family, presumably brothers, who were 
entered at Wakefield School about 1800-10 ? 


They were (1) Charles Malcolm, (2) James, | 
{3) Michael, and (4) Richard. James Ken- | 


nedy graduated in law at Cambridge in 1817, 


and afterwards was a judge in Havannah, | 
ason of his being the late Sir Charles Malcolm | 
Kennedy, C.B., K.C.M.G., of the Foreign | 


Office, who died in 1908. 
MatrHew H. PEacock. 
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| a 
‘A Mrrror FOR SHORT-HAND WRITERS.’ 


—I have lately added to my collection of 
works on stenography an incomplete copy 
|of a book with the above running title. 
|'There is no mention of this work in any 
bibliography that I have seen, and the 
alphabet of the system differs from any of 
those reproduced in shorthand histories. 
|The whole of signature a, which would 
| inelude title-page and preliminary matter, 
| is missing from my copy, but internal 
| evidence suggests that the book may belong 
| to the second half of the seventeenth century. 
|The stenographic characters are in manu- 
| seript throughout. 

| Ishould be glad if any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
‘could help me to ascertain the author of 
the ‘ Mirror,’ and the date of its publication. 

W. J. CARLTON. 
47, Ravenswood Road, Balham, 8. W. 


‘Great HisToricAL PICTURE OF THE 
SIEGE oF AcrE.’—I desire enlightenment 
as to an octavo pamphlet of eight pages, 
with an etching in three parts, bearing the 
title :— 

“A Series of Sketches, including the principal 
objects in the Great Historical Picture of the Siege 
of Acre, with explanatory references annexed. 
London: Printed by W. Glendinning, 25, Hatton 
Garden; And sold at the Lyceum. Price 6d.” 

The only date is a water-mark 1799, the 
date of the Siege of Acre. This is evidently 
a description of a large picture or diorama 
shown, I conjecture, at the Lyceum in the 
Strand—a very likely place for an exhibi- 
tion of the kind. Can Mr. AteckK ABRA- 
HAMS, or some one else learned in the past 
history of London, give me any particulars, 
especially as to the artist who produced the 
painting described ? 

Epw. RimBavutt DIsDIN. 
Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. 


Livinc Latry.—I shall be very glad to 
know the last date at which Latin was the 
official parliamentary language in a European 
country ; and to be referred to the instru- 
ment (if any) effecting the change, and to 
any record of the discussion that preceded it. 

Rost. J. WHITWELL. 

70, Banbury Road, Oxford. 





PorTRAITS OF AN ActrEess.—I have three 
engravings of (1) ‘Mrs. Aurora Russell in 
‘*Faults on Both Sides,” ’ (2) ‘ Beatrice in 
“Fair Critics,” ’ and (3) ‘Mrs. Desmond in 
‘The Hasty Judgement.”’ They are appa- 
rently of the same actress in different réles. 
I should be obliged for any information as 
to date, &c. J. ARDAGH, 

40, Richmond Road, Drumcondra, Dublin. 
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Rev. 


H. Dre For Baxer.—I have a! 


ENGLISH AND DANISH Ocre- SToRIES.— 


water-colour picture of Doune Castle, Scot- | In English stories such as ‘ Jack the Giant- 


land, painted by the Rev. H. De Foe Baker, 
probably about 1790. It is a work of con- 
siderable merit, but I am unable to find out 
anything about the artist. Can any reader 
provide me with biographical details ? 
His name suggests a relationship to Daniel 
Defoe. Do any other drawings of his 
exist ? 

W. Carr, Artist.—I have just seen an 
interesting genre picture, evidently by an 
English artist, signed “‘ W. Carr, 1792.” I 
cannot find any reference to him in Mr. 
Algernon Graves’s indispensable ‘ Dictionary 
of Artists’ (1901), or in any other book of 
—— 

I shall be glad of any information about 
this accomplished artist. JOHN LANE. 

The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


** FURDALL.’—What is the meaning of this 
word? It occurs in the Churchwarden’s 
Account of the parish of Martin, near Horn- 
castle, and also in the Account of the Over- 
seer of the Poor for the same year, viz., 1675, 
as follows :— 

1. ‘‘ Martin: William Bond, Church warden, a 
just account of my Layings out for this year 1675. 

.Layed out for a furdale and nales to bottam 
the poolpit.” 

. “Martin: William Bond, Overseer of the 
ma a full account what I have layed out for 
the Relefe of the pore this yeare i675....Layed 
out for nalles and Dore bands, and a furdall “for 
the tounes hous.’ 

The writing is beautifully clear, and the f 
is not an h, as suggested by some (=hurdle). 
Others have suggested a wrapper of old 
French cloth, but that would be of no use to 
“bottom the pulpit”? or repair the ‘‘ town 
house.”” May it mean (a piece of) fir deal ? 

J. CLARE Hupson. 

Thornton, Horncastle. 


“ Lucasia.””—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
kindly tell me what is meant Ws ‘Luca- 
sia’s Portrait,’ a work ascribed to Samuel 
Cooper that I have met with? Is there any 
connexion with the Lucasian professorship, 
or is it a misprint for “‘ Lucasta,’’ to whom 
Lovelace sang ? J. J. Foster. 


“ Nut.’’—What is the origin of this slang 
term, which appears to mean much the same 
as the slang word ‘‘ masher ’’ meant when 
I was a boy? It is possible that Parolles 
was the first “nut,” of whom Lafeu re- 
marks: ‘“‘ There can be no kernel in this 
light nut ; the soul of this man is his clothes ” 
(‘ All’s Well that Ends W ell,’ IT. v.). 

Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


“oe 








Killer’ and ‘ Jack and the Beanstalk’ the 
Giant exclaims : : ‘*I smell the blood of an 
Englishman,” or “ Christian man.” In two 


versions of the Danish ballad of ‘The Mer- 
man,’ which is a folk-tale in rime, translated 
into German by W. C. Grimm, Rosmer the 
merman is evidently a kind of ogre. Coming 
home, he cries, ‘‘ I smell, by my right hand, 
a Christian man is within.” “Toa certainty 
a Christian woman or man has come in 
here.” 

Again, in another ballad, ‘Burmann and 
Olger the Dane,’ Burmann is described as 
a hideous “ trold, ” who eats nothing but 
the flesh of Christian men, and drinks blood 

mixed with poison. 

Are parallels to be found in the — lore 
of other countries ? aes 


‘Tur Ortp Man’s Lecacy.’ (See 11 S. 
vi. 329.)—I am now able to add to my 
query, though not to furnish a reply. The 
book was edited by David Crosly, who was 
the minister of the first Baptist chapel in 
Bacup (Lancashire) in 1691. A _ second 
edition was issued, to which the editor 
added something of his own, in order, as 
he said, ‘‘ that the Orphan Legacy might not 
venture abroad a second time without com- 
pany.” Henry FISHWICK. 

The Heights, Rochdale. 


Foreicn AutHors.—I should be glad to 
know the dates of the deaths of Alessandro 
Palma di Cesnola and J. B. M. Challamel. 

Is there a twentieth-century dictionary of 
French or of Italian biography, in addition 
to the books similar to the English ‘ Who ’s 
Who’ ? M. 

[‘ The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 11th ed., states 
s.v., that Jean Baptiste Marius Augustin Challamef 
died 20 Oct., 1894. 


Cot. Drakxre.—The protest against the 
abolition of the Westminster Play in 1847 
was apparently signed by two colonels of 
this name. One is described as ‘“‘ of Harley 
Street, London’”’; the other as ‘of Little 
Shardeloes, Amersham.’ The former has 
been identified as Thomas Drake (1782- 
1851). Can any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ 
identify the latter ? » F. R. B. 


‘* A WYVERN PART-PER-PALE ADDRESSED.” 
—This line describes the landlord’s crest in 
the ‘Tales of a Wayside Inn.’ What does 
Longfellow mean by “‘ addressed’ ? I can- 
not find this term in any standard work on 
Armory which I have consulted. Should it 
not be “ addorsed ”’ ? W. G. 
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“ HyPERGAMY.’’—In his ‘ People of India’ 
(1908), p. 156, Sir H. Risley writes :— 

‘‘Hypergamy, or ‘marrying up,’ is the custom 
which forbids a woman of a particular group to 
marry 2 man of a group lower than her own in 
social standing, and compels her to marry in a 
group equal or superior in rank.” 

In a note he adds :— 

_ “This is what the term was intended by its 
inventor to mean. He alone is responsible for the 
etymology.” 

The inventor of the word was, I think, 
the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson. It does not 
appear in the ‘N.E.D.’ Can any one give 
the history of the word ? EMERITUS. 


AuTHOR WANTED. —Who is the author 
of the Latin verses on Livingstone’s slab 
in Westminster Abbey ? Along the right 
border of the stone are the words :— 

Tantus amor veri, nihil est quod noscere malim 

Quam fluvii causas per szecula tanta latentes. 
Along the left border is the text:— 

Other sheep I have, which are not of this fold: 
them also I must bring, and they shall hear my 
voice. 

JANE T. STODDART. 


PAULETT OF ANDOVER.—Letters of ad- 
ministration were granted in respect of Sir 
Henry Paulett of Andover in July, 1640. 
It is believed that he left a widow, Alice, 
and a daughter, Ann, the latter of whom 
married Jonathan Eycott of Gloucestershire. 
Information respecting any of these, and 
especially as to the ancestors of Sir Henry 
Paulett, would be gladly received by 

. L. Lewis. 

35, Beddington Gardens, Wallington, Surrey. 


Srr Epwarp Hrircuris.—Particulars as 
to the parentage of Sir Edward Hitchins, 
Mayor of Oxford, who was knighted in 1812, 
will be much appreciated. ‘ 

Cot. Epwarp WrrttAmM Bray, C.B.— 
Col. Bray was born at Lanford, Ireland, 
21 June, 1787; married at Dublin, 9 April, 
1822, to Belinda Eliza Murray, by whom he 
had three children. Particulars as to his | 
parentage will be much appreciated. | 

Rear-ADMIRAL Mark Rosrnson.—I am 
anxious to discover his ancestry. He died 
in 1799. He was the father of Admiral 
Mark Robinson, who died in 1834, and 
grandfather of Commander Thomas Pitt 
Robinson. He is stated to have come from 
Appleby, co. Cumberland. 

Would any naval records be likely to 
contain evidence of his parentage ? 

P. D. M. 


SIBBERING. (See also 11 S. v. 290, 416). 
|} —It has always been understood that our 
|family is of Huguenot extraction. Can 
any one favour me with references to our 
surname, or any palpable variants thereof, 
in lists of Huguenots prior to 1582? At 
that date we were established in Lancashire 
as linen websters, the name being then 
spelt Sybbering and Sydbrincke. 

Gro. T. SIBBERING. 
Alteryn House, Newport, Mon. 


ANDRE CHENIER IN LonpDoNn. — André 
Chénier, as Sainte-Beuve tells us, spent three 
years in London. Is it known where he 
lived ? 

Any details concerning his stay would be 
acceptable. The L.C.C. might well put a 


tablet on the house he occupied. 
M. L. R. BRESLAR. 


BETTISFIELD PARK, FLINTSHIRE.—Can any 
one tell the origin of this English name in 
Wales ?. I have the authority of Sir Wynd- 
ham Hanmer for saying that the place was 
known by this name in 1600, but that pre- 
viously it was called Llysbededd ; but he 
is unaware of the cause of the change. As 
there is a parish of the same name, is there 
no ecclesiastical record of such an unusual 
occurrence as the complete change of name ? 


KE. F. W. 





“Do you coME FROM TopsHAM ?””—I 
shall be glad of explanation of the above 
phrase, addressed to those who leave the 
door open. Why is this failing attributed 
to residents in the Devonshire town ? 

I have been told that it was heard used 
in Yorkshire by aman who had never other- 
wise heard of Topsham. H. STONE. 


SourcE or ANEcDoTES.—l. Who was 
the statesman who, as he lay dying, clasped 
his wife’s hand, and said, ‘‘ In thy face have 
I seen the Eternal ” ? 

2. What is the source of the story in 
Alma Tadema’s picture ‘The Women_ of 
Amphissa’ ? H. J. 


MarKLAND.—I have in my possession & 
curious volume entitled ‘“‘ Pteryplegia; or, 
The Art of Shooting-Flying, a Poem by 
Mr. Markland, A.B. and formerly Fellow of 
St. John’s College in Oxford,” 1727. As 
I am editing a reprint, I should be grateful 
for any information respecting the author ; 
and respecting James Heywood Markland, 
the editor of ‘The Chester Mysteries,’ who 
is mentioned in Lockhart’s ‘Life of Sir 
Walter Scott.’ R. M. 
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Mr. B. BripGer, ‘“‘ Nonconformist Minis- 
ter,’ was imprisoned in the Tower for pre- 
senting to the House of Commons (on 31 
March, 1603) a petition complaining of the 
tyrannical proceedings of the ruling ecclesi- 
astics, and praying for a redress of his 
grievances. (Brook’s ‘ Lives of the Puri- 
tans,’ 1813). Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
help me to identify him ? FKP. 


Zopr1ac CiuB.—I should be greatly obliged 
for any details concerning a Zodiac Club, or 
dining coterie, which, I am informed, existed 
in London some thirty years ago. I under- 
stand that the members were mostly literary 
men. X. 


Line Famity.—N. Ling published the 
First Folio of ‘ Hamlet.’ Is anything known 
of him or his family ? Did he or any of 
his family ever reside in Bread Street, the 
birthplace of Milton and of Tobias Crisp ? 

C. H. P.& 





Replies. 


CHANTREY. 
(11 S. vii. 170.) 


Str Henry Russett has left us many 
interesting notes about Chantrey, with 
whom he became very intimate, and to 
whom he sat for his bust. 

“** My sittings,’ he says, ‘ instead of being an effort 
were a treat; I never passed a more agreeable time 
than I spent under his hands. His conversation 
was at once amusing and instructive. I never 
conversed with any man whose native powers of 
mind appeared to me more vigorous than his were. 
He was capable of distinguishing himself in any 
course that he had followed. I found him fond of 
talking of the humbleness of his own origin. e 
began life as a farmer’s boy. [had heard that he first 
showed his peculiar faculty in cutting figures out of 
bits of sticks as he sat under the hedge tending his 
master’s wren 9 and as he seemed rather to invite 
than to repel the subject, I soon found an oppor- 
tunity of asking him the question. He said that 
what I had heard was not the fact; that at the 
farm on which he first worked their mistress used to 

ive the boys a pork pie asa treat for dinner on 

hristmas Day, and that there was always some 
ornament of dough in the middle of the top crust. 
One year it occurred to him to ask to be allowed 
to provide the ornament, and he accordingly 
modelled in dougha sow with a litter of pigs, which 
were baked and served up with the pie. ‘‘ And 
what,” I asked, “ would ae give for that sow and 
her pigs now?’’ ‘*Ah!” he said, with dee 
emphasis, ‘‘I would give a great deal for them.” 
One day when I and my father were visiting him, 
pointing to a model of his bust of Milton’s Satan 
uttering his address to the sun, he said, ‘* That head 
was the very first thing that I did after I came to 
London. I worked at it ina garret, with a paper 





cap on my head, and as I could then afford only one 
candle, I stuck that one in my cap, that it might 
move with me and give me light whichever way I 


turned.”’” 
CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 


Swallowfieid Park, Reading. 


The statement in the editorial note to 

this query, that Chantrey was born at 
Jordanthorpe, is no doubt correct. I 
would, however, crave permission to ask a 
question. In an ‘Official Guide to the 
Midland Railway’ (Cassell & Co., 1883) in 
my possession it is stated that 
“the village of Norton...... was the birthplace of 
Chantrey, the great sculptor. On the village green 
an obelisk has been erected to his memory.” 
‘The Sheffield Year- Book’ also refers to 
the obelisk, and contains the statement, 
““Chantrey was a native of Norton.” Are 
Jordanthorpe and Norton in some sense 
synonymous terms ? 

The obelisk on Norton Green is, I am 
told, of grey granite; it was erected by 
public subscription, and unveiled on 4 April, 
1854. 

I should be glad to obtain a copy of the 
inscription thereon, and also of that over 
Chantrey’s grave in Norton churchyard. 

Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Like myself, Sir Francis Chantrey served 

his apprenticeship to a woodcarver at Shef- 
field. He was born in a small cottage 
known locally as Jordanthorpe, . standing 
less than half a mile from the parish church 
at Norton, a Derbyshire village situated 
some four miles or more from “‘ the City of 
Soot.”” A sketch of the house as it was 
then, reproduced from a drawing by an 
artist named Shore, may be seen (p. 374) 
in ‘Chantrey Land,’ by Harold Armitage, 
published by Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 
(1910). Mr. Armitage records that, having 
‘learned his letters at home, and at six years of 
age imbibed such education as it was in the power 
of Dame Rose to bestow, he was sent to the village 
school......kept at that time by Thomas Fox. He 
attended very irregularly, for no doubt there was 
much for him to do on the farm or in the work- 
shop.” 
It is further stated that the forms in use 
at that time at the school-house in question 
were the workmanship of the future sculptor’s 
father, who was a local carpenter and small 
farmer. The father died when young Francis 
was twelve years old, and the mother ulti- 
mately married @ serving-man who could 
not spell his own name, and was known as 
Job Hall. Harry Hens. 


[A. C. also refers to ‘Chantrey Land.’] 
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Botany (11 8. vi. 368, 416, 476; vii. 72). | 
—On plants’ “sympathies” and ‘“anti-| Minster (11 8. vii. 147).—1529, Richard 


pathies ’’ your Japanese correspondent quite 
puts to shame us Occidentals ; there must 
be abundant folk-lore such as the onion-rose 
item asked about at 11 8S. vi. 509. Florists 
appear to have rules of thumb, such as that 


-roses and mignonette wilt each other if 


flowers are mingled, while roses wilt carna- 
tions ; so it is said that pansies and violets 


“each last twice as long if kept apart from 


other flowers, while green leaves give addi- 
tional life to jonquils and daffodils. Leaves, 
however, should be chosen to match those 
natural to each flower, so that feathery 
foliage helps carnations, but ruins lilies of 
the valley. Personally, I know nothing as 
to the above, and merely hope to bring out 
some better answer. 


Doubtless a mine of information is 
‘ Natursagen,’ edited by Oskar Daehnhardt. 
Vol. ii, ‘Sagen zum Neuen Testament,’ 
under chap. xvi., ‘ Sufferings and Death of 
Jesus, has “‘ XV. Sympathy of the Trees 
and Plants; XVI. Indifference of the Trees 
and Plants.” The fifth and succeeding 
volumes will doubtless treat of vegetation 
in the same way as the four volumes already 
published, which has met with widespread 
approval. RockINGHAM. 

oston, Mass. 


St. Bripcet’s Bower, Kent (ll S. 
vii. 150).—Dr. Pegge’s ‘ MS. Collection of 
Proverbial Sayings used in Kent,’ published 
in vol. ix. of Arch. Cant., p. 123. leaves the 
identification in doubt. He writes :— 

“ As to St. Bridget’s Bower, I have enquired of 
the aged Dr. Brett and Mr. Bull, and cannot learn 
that there is any one remarkable hill in this county 
so called; and I incline to believe that the large 
and long ridge of hills that passes east and west 
the whole length of the county, above Boxley, 
Holingbourne, &c., is meant by this expression.” 

R. J. FYNMORE. 

(Mr. R. A. Porrs—who mentions that it was the 
late Prof. Skeat who contributed the collection of 
proverbs relating to Kent to Archwologia Cantiana 
—also thanked for reply. j 


Mepat (11 S. vii. 70).—This is not strictly 
speaking a medal, but a counter. There is 
a great variety of types, and they are quite 
common. The piece in question represents 
a money - changer seated at his table. 


They were largely used in abbeys, which, 
drawing revenues from many places having 
different coinages, needed a standard to 
reckon by, and these pieces were allotted 
fictitious values to answer that purpose. 
WILLIAM GILBERT. 
35, Broad Street Avenue, E.C. 
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PREBENDARIES OF WEIGHTON, YORK 
Sydnor. He was a Fellow of* Magdalen 
College, Oxford, in 1494; Archdeacon of 
Totnes 1515; Rector of Witney, Oxon, 
1519: and Canon of Windsor in the same 
year. He exchanged the rectory of Witney 
with Dr. John Hygdon for the Prebend of 
Weighton in 1529, but resigned the prebend 
in 1532. Died in April, 1534, and was buried 
in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. Further 
particulars are given in vol. T of the 
‘Register of Fellows of Magdalen College,’ 
1894, p. 122. W. D. Macray. 


John Wingfield was educated at West- 
minster School and Trin. Coll., Camb. He 
was Usher at the School 1781-8, Second 
Master 1788-1802, and Head Master from 
September to December, 1802. For further 
particulars see ‘ Admissions to Trin. Coll., 
Camb.,’ vol. iii. p. 260, and ‘ Alum. West- 
mon.’ (1852), p, 409. G. F. R. B. 


SHERIDAN’S ‘ SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL’ (11 8. 
vii. 126). — Mr. R. Farquharson Sharp’s 
‘Dictionary of English Authors,’ 1897, 
states that this play was produced at Drury 
Lane 8 May, 1777, and was published 
anonymously in the same year. ‘A Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Living Authors,’ 
1816, gives ‘The Rivals,’ 1775; ‘The 
Duenna, 1775; ‘Trip to Scarborough,’ 
1781 » ‘ The Critic,’ 1779, and continues :— 

‘‘ These pieces with ‘ The School for Scandal’ were 
collected and printed in a neat volume duodecimo, 
in Dublin, but it is very remarkable that till very 
lately the last-mentioned comedy has never been 
regularly published.” 

W. B. H. 


History OF CHURCHES IN Situ (11 S. vi. 
428. 517; vii. 55, 155).—The Parish Church 
of St. Mary-in-the-Castle, Dover.—A pam- 
phlet of 24 pp., with six illustrations, is sold 
in the church, price 6d. My copy bears date 
1907, and is the sixth edition. Proceeds of 
sale are for church expenses not met by 
the Government grant. 

St. Martin’s, Canterbury.—The visitor to 
this church is charged 3d., and receives as 
a receipt a leaflet about 7 in. square, on 
which is a small engraving of the church from 
the south-west, with a concise history and 
description of the building. 

St. Peter’s, Thanet (near Broadstairs).— 
A four-paged leaflet or pamphlet (9X 6 in.), 
with view of interior (from west), historical 
summary, architectural description, and 
list of vicars. The visitor takes this from 
a stock near the entrance, and places a 
gratuity in an adjacent receptacle. 
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The Minster of Minster in Thanet.—A 
pamphlet of 32 pp. (84}x5$in.), with ten 
illustrations. My copy is dated 1907, third 
edition. It is sold at the church, price 6d. 

Parish Church, Great Yarmouth.—A fcour- 
paged leaflet (8} x5} in.), with ground plan 


and view of church, giving systematic direc- | 


tions for seeing the church, and drawing 
attention to those points which chiefly 
interest ‘‘ common clay,” or the man-in-the- 
street. My copy is dated 1903. You help 
yourself to a copy, and put a contribution in 
the box. 

My collection of pamphlets or booklets 
descriptive of churches contains many 
which may have been acquired in the edifice 
itself, but many more which were purchased 
at adjacent shops, to which the visitor is 
sent by the verger. I have noticed a con- 
siderable increase in the number of these 
little monographs during the last few years, 
and have seen printed descriptions framed 
and hung up in many churches, and more 
than once I have been handed a manuscript 
description of the building when examining 
a church. WILLIAM BRADBROOKE. 

Bletchley. 


The subjoined may be added to the in- 
stances already given. In Norton Church, 
Evesham, an account of the church fabric, by 
the Rev. Narcissus G. Batt (vicar 1854-91), 
hangs framed near the Bygges’ Chapel, over 
the desk on which the Visitors’ Book lies. 
The narrative describes the fabric as he 
found it on his appointment as vicar, and 
is valuable as a chapter in the history of a 
venerable and interesting Worcestershire 
church. Also, in the vestry of Hartshill 
Church, near Atherstone, there is a framed 
history of the parish and locality, which I 
wrote when acting as locum tenens in 1909. 
Both above histories are, of course, in print. 
taken in the first instance from the Evesham 
Parish Magazine of 1888 ; in the second from 
The Manchester Weekly Times of November, 
1909. J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


In June, 1906, I observed octavo leaflets 
for visitors in the minster of St. Denys, 
Warminster, and small quarto leaflets in 
St. John Baptist’s, Froome. 

A. WerEIGHT MATTHEWS. 


Printed guides of Pevensey and Westham 
churches can be had at the churches at 
Id. each. At the latter is another penny 
pamphlet dealing with the registers, account 
books, &c. R. B—r. 

South Shields. 
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ONIONS PLANTED WITH Rosszs (11 S. vi, 
509).—The custom referred to by Emeritus 
was, or is, probably general :— 

The strawberry grows underneath the nettle, 
And wholesome berries thrive and ripen best 
Neighboured by fruit of baser quality. 

‘ Henry V.,’ I. i. 60-62. 

Bacon has similar ideas in ‘Sylva Syl- 
varum.’ P. A. McEtwarne. 


Smmpson AND Locock (11 8S. vii. 170).— 
The Dr. Simpson referred to in ‘ Pendennis ’ 
was, of course, Dr. (afterwards Sir) James 
Young Simpson, the famous gynecologist, 
with whose name, in connexion with the 
introduction of anesthetics, all Europe was 
ringing when the first part of ‘ Pendennis’ 
appeared in November, 1848. Exactly a 
year previously Simpson, with his assistants, 
had made in his Edinburgh surgery his 
epoch-making experiment of the inhalation 
of chloroform. 

The apparent association, in Thackeray’s 
mind, of Simpson with mesmerism is inter- 
esting, in view of the fact — unnoticed, 
by the way, by his biographers in the 
‘D.N.B.’—that the eminent physician was 
all his life keenly interested in mesmeric 
phenomena, and possessed himself mesmeric 
gifts of a marked kind. I well remember 
as a small boy hearing him tell my mother 
how he was in such rapport with a lady 
living in Vienna that he could induce her 
to sleep or to wake at any time he pleased. 

D. O. Hunter-Brarr, O.S.B. 

Fort Augustus. 


The Editor has already identified Dr. 
Locock in ‘ Pendennis’ ; the other physician 
mentioned in that work is Sir James Simpson, 
pioneer in administering chloroform in 
childbirth. It is recorded that some of 
the “unco gude”’ were scandalized at such 
a profane device for evading the sentence 
pronounced upon woman, “ In sorrow shalt 
thou bring forth,” &¢., and solemnly remon- 
strated with Simpson upon his conduct. 
In defence he told them that he also had 
read the Bible, and had noted that God, 
before extracting a rib from Adam, “ cast 
him into a deep sleep.” 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 

Monreith. 


Simpson was, no doubt, the eminent Edin- 
burgh M.D. who did much to introduce the 
use of chloroform, and who was, perhaps, the 
first to employ it in obstetrics. He was 
born in 1811, and he died in 1870. The 
world owes much to Sir James Young 
Simpson. St. SwITHIN. 
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Is not the reference to Sir James Young 
Simpson ? The first number of ‘ Pendennis ’ 
was published in November, 1848, while 
Simpson’s famous discovery of the use of 
chloroform as an anesthetic was made just 
a year sooner, the public trial of the drug, 
as such, taking place in the Edinburgh 


Infirmary in November, 1847. See the 
*D.N.B.’ T.-F. D. 


(G. F. R. B. and Mr. A. R. Bayuey also thanked 


for replies.] 


PETRONIvS, Cap. LXXXI. (11 S. vii. 107, 
195).—The company among which we find 
ourselves in Petronius is such that a great 
deal of Encolpios’s abuse may seem at first 
sight to fit either object of his anger equally 
well. But the following points tell in 
favour of the view that the first part refers 
to Ascyltos and the second to Giton: 
(1) The latter is never described as “‘ adu- 
lescens,”’ but again and again as “ puer”’; 
(2) the words “ omni libidine impurus ”’ are 
in keeping with “cuius ne spiritus quidem 
purus est,” applied to Ascyltos in cap. 9; 
(3) ‘‘ Reliquit veteris amicitize nomen” 
recalls ‘‘ vetustissimam consuetudinem ”’ in 
cap. 80. Burman, who draws attention in 
one of his notes on cap. 81 to the passage 
from cap. 9 referred to above, holds the view 
that Encolpios denounces Ascyltos first. 


PaGAN CUSTOMS AND INstTITUTTIONS (11 S. 
vi. 250, 351, 370).—The custom of leaping 
through blazing straw, about which Mr. 
A. W. CREE asked, is frequently mentioned 
in Latin literature. See Tibullus, IT. v. 
89 sq. ; Propertius, IV. (V.) iv. 77 sq. ; Ovid, 
‘Fasti,’ iv. 781 sq.; and Varro, cited by the 
scholiast on Persius,i. 72. It took place on 
21 April. when the feast of the “ Parilia ” 
or “ Palilia’’ was celebrated. There is an 
interesting account in Mr. Warde Fowler’s 
‘The Roman Festivals of the Period of the 
Republic.’ Epwarp BEnsty. 


Fire - Rituat (11 S. vi. 489; vii. 33). 
—According to the Irish records, Tuathal 
the Acceptable, King of Ireland in the first 
century, instituted the Feast of Bealltaine at 
Uisneach, now the Hill of Usnagh. in West- 
meath, where ever after the pagan Irish 
celebrated their festivities, and lighted their 
Druidic fires on the first day of May; from 
these fires, according to Cormac’s ‘ Glossary,’ 
the festival derived its name :— 

*“Belltaine, ie., bil-tene, 7.e., tene-bil, 7.e., the 
goodly fire, i.e., two goodly fires which the Druids 
were used to make, with great incantations on 
them, and they used to bring the cattle between 
them against the diseases of each year.” 
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While Usnagh was regarded as the chief 
centre of these rites, there were similar 
observances on the same day in other parts. 
of Ireland. Keating says, ‘“‘ upon which 
occasion they were used to kindle two fires 
in every territory in the kingdom, in honour 
of the pagan god.’”’ Up to the middle of the 
last century these fires were lighted and 
the May-Day games celebrated both in 
Scotland and Ireland. With Sir HERBERT 
MaxweE Lt, I do not think the practice, once 
universal in certain districts, of keeping fire 
constantly aglow on the hearth had any 
link with old fire- worship. The saving of 
the trouble of lighting again seems more 
probable. 

Dr. P. W. Joyce, in his ‘ The Origin and 
History of Irish Names of Places,’ says 
teine is the Irish word for fire, and gives 
several instances of place-names so derived 
One is Cloghaunnatinny in Clare, still called 
in Irish Cloch4n-bile-teine, meaning the 
stepping-stones of the fire tree, from a large 
tree which grew near the crossing, under 
which May fires used to be lighted. He says 
these fires were no doubt lighted under 
trees, for ‘The Annals of the Four Masters’ 
mentions a place called Bile-teineadh (Billa- 
tinné), meaning the old tree of the fire. 

Witrt1am MacArTavr. 

Dublin. 


‘Marcrana’: NAME OF AUTHOR WANTED 
(11 8. vii. 150).—* Margiana; or, Widdring- 
ton Tower,’ was published in 1808 by the 
Minerva Head Press, anonymous. There is 
a copy of this novel in the reference depart- 
ment of the Free Library, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. It is in five pretty little volumes, 
and I made the following notes when examin- 
ing it a few weeks ago. 

I have not been able to discover the 
author. I think, however, that it was 
probably a lady. It is a Gothic tale of Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s type, for the Waverley Novels as 
yet, of course, were not. The period is the 
deposition of Richard II. and the first years 
of the reign of Henry IV. The author 
follows the practice, so frequent in historical 
novels, of giving first a solid block of history, 
then a bit of the story. In this she is more 
conscientious than Mrs. Radeliffe, who 
skipped the history altogether, but then she 
undertook an easier subject, as her history 
is wholly derived from Shakespeare. For 
instance, she makes Richard’s Queen Isa- 
bella a middle-aged lady who gives good 
advice on their love-affairs to her ladies-in- 
waiting, instead of being, as she actually 
was, a girl of fourteen. 
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There are some attempts at local colour ; 
the ladies compete in an archery tournament. 
I do not know whether this is correct in the 
reign of Henry IV., but the archery craze 
had not begun in 1808, so this reference is 
interesting. It is to be observed that 
it was considered rather “‘ fast’ to compete 
in the tournament, and Margiana herself 
did not know how to shoot. 

The naming of the characters is curious. 
Among the ladies are Margiana, Genivéive, 
Clara, and Arlette ; among the men Harold, 
Bertram, Etheldred, and Hengist. 

Margiana and Genivéive are the daughters 
of Lord Widdrington, a loving father, but 


inconstant husband, whose virtuous but 
neglected wife expires after telling her 


plaintive tale to her daughters and giving 
them much good advice. Lord Widdrington 
has no sons, and his heir is his brother 
Bertram (the “ very fine villain ’’ mentioned 
by Jane Austen), who lives at Widdrington 
‘Tower in Northumberland, as his brother is 
in attendance at Court. The hero, Etheldred, 
is Bertram’s son. 

All the intrigues and counter-intrigues are 
immensely long-drawn-out and _ elaborate. 
The author seems to have had no first-hand 
knowledge of Northumberland, and Widdring- 
ton Tower, which was really an ordinary 
Border hold, becomes an immense edifice of 
the Udolpho type, with endless corridors 
and dungeons. 

Margiana is twenty years of age, a very 
prudent young lady, who has had many 
wealthy suitors, but has refused them all. 
Her father, although very anxious to see her 
married, gives her complete freedom of 
choice. Her cousin Etheldred is proposed 
by his father ; he loves her, and is in every 
way worthy of her, and she likes him very 
well, but will not accept him because her 
emotions are only cousinly. Her father 
takes part in a rebellion to restore Richard 
II. and is killed. By his will Margiana is 
to marry Etheldred within a year, and 
Bertram transports both Margiana and 
Genivéive to Widdrington Tower, where at 
least five sets of prisoners are already 
immured. 

After various adventures Margiana escapes 
with one faithful servant, but they are set 
upon by robbers, and the servant flies with 
the report that Margiana is slain. After a 
time Etheldred marries Genivéive, who 
pines away and dies. She has never re- 
covered her spirits after witnessing a murder, 
which she dared not reveal. After her death 
Margiana turns up alive and well, but 
Etheldred cannot marry her because she 





is his deceased wife’s sister. In the end, 
however, one of Bertram’s victims reveals 
the truth, which has been hinted at all along, 
that Genivéive was changed at birth, and 
was not really Margiana’s sister. Con- 
sequently all ends happily. 

M. H. Dopps. 


INSCRIPTION AT WETHERAL (11 S. vii. 
169).—I should translate ‘ Gratus sum 
Manu ”’ (seeing that the words occur beneath 
“a rough figure which may be a fish ’’) as 
‘**T am grateful to Manu,” or “‘ I am grateful, 
O Manu.” Manu—anglice literally man— 
is, in Hindu mythology, the proper name 
of the first man. He was warned of the 
coming deluge by a fish (often identified 
with Brahma), which fish afterwards took 
the anchor of his ark in its mouth and 
piloted him through the flood. Possibly 
some eccentric retired Anglo-Indisn put 
up the inscription after being sa\1 from 
drowning. The fact of the place being the 
valley of the Eden may well have sug- 
gested thoughts of the Biblical Eden, and 
so of Adam and of Manu. If, on the other 
hand, ‘‘ Manu” is Latin, it can only be 
the ablative (or conceivably the dative) of 
manus, meaning “hand.” Manus, neither 
in this its primary sense nor in any of its 
secondary significations, seems to suit the 
context nor to account for the “ figure 
which may be a fish.” If the Hindu Manu 
is really in question, the inscription can, 
at the outside, be very little older than the 
beginning of the reign of Queen Victoria, 
as before about that date the Sanskrit word 
would not have been transliterated into its 
scientific equivalent Manu, but into some 
such phonetic equivalent as Munoo. 

R. JOHNSON WALKER. 

Little Holland House, Kensington, W. 


A fish is the symbol of Christ, and is 
frequently found in paintings and sculptures 
of the primitive Church. Having been the 
first definite Christian emblem, it was 
entirely discontinued at the beginning of 
the fifth century. e 

St. Augustine says: “I.X.0.Y.2._ is 
the mystical name of Christ, because He 
descends alive into the depths of this mortal 
life, as into the abyss of waters.” 

An anagrammatic use of the letters form- 
ing the word “ fish” appears to have been 
the origin of the symbol. A remarkable 
instance of the use of this symbol is to be 
seen on the seal of Aberdeen Cathedral, 
which depicts the Nativity, where, instead 
of the Infant Saviour, a fish is lying upon 
the manger. CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 
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Wetheral is not far from the line of the 
Roman Wall, and only a few miles from 
Lanercost, where there is a quarry (used in 
building the wall) where Roman legionaries 
have carved inscriptions, still existing. 
Probably the second word is sva, and not 
svm, and the meaning therefore ‘‘ (carved 
by) a thankful person with his own hand.” 
The fish is constantly used on early Christian 
tombs as a symbol of Christianity. It is 
hardly necessary to quote the well-known 
acrostic on the word i(y@vs. The carver may 
have wished to record his gratitude for the 
Gospel, or (more likely) for escaping perse- 
cution. W. T 


LIVERPOOL MusEUM: BRITISH GALLERY 
(11 8. vii. 170).—The British Gallery was 
attached to the British Institution. This 
was established in 1805 on the north side of 
Pall Mall for the encouragement of native 
art. There were two summer exhibitions 
of pictures, &c., yearly, one for living 
artists and the other for Old Masters (on 
loan). The gallery was originally erected 
by Alderman Boydell for the exhibition of 
paintings for his edition of Shakespeare’s 
works. Joun T. PaGe. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


In ali probability the British Gallery was 
apicture exhibition in Pall Mall, known as 
the Gallery of the British Institution, 
opened on 17 April, 1805, ‘‘ for the encourage- 
ment and reward of the talents of British 
artists.” In 1814 there was exhibited here 
a collection of over 200 paintings by Hogarth, 
Gainsborough, and Wilson; and in 1817 a 
display of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s pictures 
was on view. The gallery was previously 
“known as the Shakespeare Gallery, having been 
erected by the late Alderman Boydell for the display 
of the pictures painted for his engraved illustra- 
tions of the works of our great bard.” 

See ‘ The Picture of London,’ 1825. 
Wn. NorMAn. 


Musgrave Famity (11 S. vii. 169).— 
Certain members seem to have been some- 
what prominent in Devonshire. Musgrave’s 
Alley, in High Street, Exeter, formerly con- 
tained the old High School, founded and 
built there a.D. 1343 by Richard de Bray- 
leigh, Dean of this city. The building was 
acquired afterwards by the Wesleyan body 
{in 1778), and used by them as a chapel. 
John Wesley preached there a year later. 
It was demolished in 1878. Some massively 
¢arved oak double doors (Jacobean), now 
m my own collection, are, I believe, all that 





is now preserved of it. A drawing of these 
doors is to be found in The Western Anti- 
quary (Plymouth) for August, 1882. 

In the same interesting publication (July, 
1887) occurs a long article by William Munk, 
F.S.A., upon Samuel Musgrave, M.D., an 
accomplished scholar born at Washfield 
(Devon), 29 Sept., 1732, and educated at the 
Grammar School, Barnstaple. At Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, he obtained his B.A. 
degree in 1753, and M.A. in 1756. In 1763 
he took his M.D. at Leyden, and was elected 
physician to the Devon and Exeter Hospital 
in 1766. This position he resigned two 
years later, and whilst in practice after- 
wards at Plymouth published some remark- 
able political papers which created a great 
sensation, and which ultimately caused him 
to leave the West Country. He eventually 
settled in London, but in spite of his brilliant 
talents, he died there in poverty at a com- 
paratively early age. As a Greek scholar 
he was acknowledged to have few superiors, 
and his MS. notes and collections relative 
to Euripides were purchased by the Uni- 
versity of Oxford for 200I. 

A stone in St. George’s burial-ground, 
Bloomsbury, bears the inscription :— 

‘Here lies the body of Samuel Musgrave, M.D., 
who departed this life, July 5th, 1780, in his 48th 
year. 


Harry HeEms. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


J. Davy BrREHOLT (11 S. vii. 169).— 

“On Saturday last died at Greenwich John 
David Breholt, an eminent West India merchant, 
and a Director of the London Assurance Office.”— 
Daily Post, 19 Oct., 1741. 

‘Died John David Breholt, merchant, at Green- 
wich, 17 Oct., 1741.”"—Gent. Mag., 1741, p. 554. 

“Died Mrs. Felicia Breholt, at Greenwich, 12 
August, 1761, aged 83.”—Gent. Mag., 1761, p. 382. 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 
187, Piccadilly, W. 


ARMORIAL: STEVENSON (11 S. vii. 91, 
138, 154).—I am obliged to your corre- 
spondents for their answers. I have another 
query to make. The Stevensons referred 
to formerly owned a place near Glasgow 
named Merry Banks. They then migrated 
to Oban some time in the seventeenth 
century. Of these Stevensons five gene- 
rations have been connected with South 
America. Their favourite Christian names 
were George, John, Thomas, and, later, Louis. 

Can any one give me the early descent of 
these Stevensons ? How were they related 
to the Stevensons of Hermishiels ? Was 
Louis Stevenson of that stock ? 

AMICUS. 
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Tue Text oF SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS on the demolition of this haven of rest. 
CXXYV. anp CXXVI, (11 8. vi. 446; vii. 32,| The inmates attended divine service in the 
76, 153).—I agree with C. C. B. that the} parish church, sitting in one of the pews 


sonnets on estrangement between Shake- | beneath the north windows. 


speare and his friend begin pretty far back 
in the book. But the four Sonnets CXXII. 
to CXXV. seem to me to be so closely con- 
nected as to form a single poem, separate 
from the others. It is easier to find fault 
with Thorpe’s arrangement of the Sonnets 
than to better it. 

If the “‘ informer ”’ be taken to be jealousy, 
I do not see any great difficulty in making 
the “true soul” apply to Shakespeare. 
** Jealousy ’’ in ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ line 657, 
as elsewhere in Shakespeare, means rather 
suspicion in general than jealousy of any 
particular object or person. Mr. W. H. 
does not seem to have been jealous in that 
sense; but he was suspicious of Shakespeare’s 
constancy. A true soul when most attacked 
or accused by suspicion stands least in its 
power, because conscious of its own in- 
tegrity. W. B. Brown. 


ALMSHOUSES NEAR THE STRAND (11 8. vii. 
130).—The description of “‘a pretty, quiet 
little place’? would have applied to the 
almshouses of St. Clement Danes in 
Clement’s Lane. They were situated behind 
the old vestry hall, and a disused burial- 
ground was attached. These buildings were 
demolished, and the site sold on 1 Dec., 
1871, to form part of the area required for 
the Law Courts. Part of the present Cle- 
ment’s Inn stands on the same ground. 

If the description quoted is a personal 
recollection, it may be applied to New Inn, 
which with its grass plots and chapel could 
be mistaken for almshouses. Even Thanet 
Place was popularly identified as a charitable 
foundation for faded respectability, but 
there was no room for grass to grow there. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


The almshouse mentioned was evidently 
that in the parish of St. Clement Danes, 
which was taken down, with many other 
buildings, to make room for the Law Courts. 
The almshouse was a low building, ap- 
proached from Clement’s Lane through an 
iron gateway. Its windows looked on to 
a little grass plot, or, perhaps, a burying- 
ground. The side of the old vestry hall 
flanked the enclosure, and its windows also 
overlooked the bit of grass. There was 
accommodation for six widows, each occupy- 
ing @ roomy apartment containing a recess 
for the bed. The writer remembers visiting 
two of the inmates—one an old Lincolnshire 


{ 





| 


Further infor- 
mation would, no doubt, be found in 
Diprose’s ‘ History of St. Clement Danes.’ 

el 


EXTRAORDINARY FOUNTAINS IN IRELAND 
(11 8. vii. 129).—I have on several occasions 
visited nearly every corner of Munster in 
connexion with my books on Ireland and 
the Irish language, but though I made 
repeated and particular inquiries as to the 
fountain mentioned by Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, I could find no trace of it or tradi- 
tion about it. Of the magic fountains so 
prevalent in Irish folk-lore I heard a good 
deal, of which I made notes, but none of 
them was identified with any existing 
fountain or spring. The nearest we get 
to them is in the cases where some of these 
fairy fountains (owing to breach of rules) 
overflowed and became lakes, as in the case 
of the Killarney Lakes, Lough Erne, and 
Lough Neagh. The frequent recurrence 
of magic fountains in ancient Irish MSS., 
as well as in oral tradition, is no doubt a 
remnant of the time when springs and foun- 
tains were worshipped in Ireland, each of 
them having a guardian spirit or deity of its 
own. When Ireland became Christian these 
springs were turned into holy wells, and 
instead of a guardian deity each was given a 
patron saint. It was felt that it would be 
safer to graft the new faith on to the old 
than to try to eradicate altogether the 
ancient forms of worship. The holy wells 
were a tremendous success, and hosts of 
pious pilgrims thronged to them until quite 
recently. Now they are nearly all un- 
visited, and the “ Pattern ” days are almost 
forgotten, owing to the fact that attendance 
at them on the particular saint’s feast day 
has been discountenanced by the Catholic 
Church. Recently those who attended went 
not to pray, but to drink, dance, and make 
love. 

Personally, I believe that some Irish 
farceur was joking the famous chronicler 
when he told him the story of the “ extra- 
ordinary fountain.” TT. O’Nemti LANE. 

Tournafulla, co. Limerick. 


EXcISEMAN GiLu (11 S. vi. 490; vii. 34, 
94, 137). — In connexion with this subject 
I find that land at Sandgate was leased to 
Mr. John Barham by the Earl of Radnor 
about 1773; that in 1795 it was described 
asin occupation of Richard Harris Barham ; 


lady, who was transferred to her native place | but in 1809-14 the occupier was James Bell ; 
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subsequently, 1818-41, John Gill, surgeon, 
who died 1844. Although a private residence 
for over a hundred years, I have been told 
that during the French invasion scare of 
1793-1805 it was a public-house known as 
“The Trotting Horse.”” John Barham was, 
I think, great-uncle to the author of ‘ In- 
goldsby Legends.’ R. J. FyNMORE. 
Sandgate. 


In the parish registers of Hayton, Notts, 
is recorded the marriage of “John Gill, 
exciseman, and Frances Smith,’ 27 Dec., 
1815. In what part of the country this 
“Exciseman Gill’? was stationed, either 
before or after his marriage, I do not know. 

Tuomas M. Braaa. 


PIGMENTS (11 8S. vii. 169).—In answer to 
PEREGRINUS, piAtos was red earth, red 
chalk, or ochre, Middle Latin rubrica, with 
which the bows of the Homeric ships were 
painted red. See Liddell and Scott’s larger 
‘Greek Lexicon,’ under pidros. 

A. GWYTHER. 


As to the substance denoted by prAdromdpyot 
see Merry and Riddell on ‘ Odyssey,’ ix. 125, 
thus: ‘* Probably piAros is cinnabar, an ore 
of mercury from which vermilion is made.” 

SELINA Ross. 


The substance with which the cheeks of 
Odysseus’s ships were painted has been 
explained by some to be ruddle, a red earth 
coloured by oxide of iron—by others to 
be cinnabar, native sulphide of mercury. 
Whether either view has been conclusively 
proved I am unable to say. 

An interesting little book that deals with 
the ancient pigments employed in wall and 
panel painting is Dr. A. P. Laurie’s ‘ Greek 
and Roman Methods of Painting’ (Cam- 
bridge, 1910). EpwarpD BENSLY. 

Univ. Coll., Aberystwyth. 


‘Iliad,’ 8 637, pirros would generally 
be taken to mean minium, or red (oxide of) 
lead. This is probably what Ulysses used 
to paint his twelve ships. McAromdpyor is, 
of course, metaphorical. Literally, it would 
refer to the painting of a lady’s face, pre- 
sumably with vermilion (sulphide of mer- 
cury). In this case the sides of the ship, 
representing the lady’s cheeks, would be 
more suitably covered with a few coats of 
red lead. Red ochre, of course, would be 
a possible alternative. 

J. Foster PALMER. 

8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 





GENERAL BEATSON AND THE CRIMEAN 
War (11 S. vi. 430, 516; vii. 57, 135)— 
Beatson, on his way to Schumla, with 
Fox (Yusuf Bey) and other gaily dressed 
members of his staff, camped near us 
early in July, with, as was thought, the 
Quixotic intention ‘of disciplining Bashi- 
bazouks, who scorn us as “‘ Giaour Pese- 
vinks.”* After nearly three months Beatson 
left his intractables with Yusuf (a practised 
hand, who, however, soon equally failed), 
and appeared on leave in the Crimea; he 
sometimes accompanied Scarlett (our colonel) 
on his visits to our camp. We do not re- 
member seeing him at Balaclava; he was 
certainly not with Scarlett during the return 
of the remnants of the Light Brigade. 
Searlett and staff (Elliot, A.D.C., had his 
head cut open in the action) were in front 
of the interval between the Royals and the 
Inniskillings, well in view; he did move 
down a few lengths to where Nolan’s body 
lay, as he told Cardigan when abusing 
Nolan ; but the General was the last man 
to think of rushing rashly to destruction. 
We knew nothing of him at Inkermann. 

V. D. G. 


In vol. i. of the ‘Panmure Papers,’ pub- 
lished by Hodder & Stoughton in 1908, 
there will be found between pp. 311 and 468 
fourteen distinct references to Beatson and 
the Crimean campaign. W. S—R. 


‘* MORRYE - HOUSE ”’ (11 S. vii. 67, 158).— 
The Vicar of Offenham’s suggestion to Mr. 
MAYHEW is plausible at first sight. Bardsley, 
however, explains the surname Morey to 
signify ‘‘at the moor-hey ” (hey or hay= 
hedge, enclosure). The sixteenth - century 
tenants enumerated in the register of Offen- 
ham Church were evidently residents of 
small houses located in the vicinity of 
enclosed ground or a moor, or common— 
the sort of people whom Mr. Hardy describes 
in his ‘ Return of the Native’ as inhabiting 
Egdon Heath. Thus ‘‘ morrye-house ”’ would 
then signify the house on the moor by the 


enclosure. N. W. Hitt. 
San Francisco. 


‘ONCE IS NEVER ” (11 S. vii. 148).—The 
Jesuits may have used this saying, but the 
German equivalent, ‘‘Einmal ist kein 
Mal,” is a well-established proverb, whose 
truth, however, like that of most other 
adages, is one-sided; ‘‘once”’ often settles 
the matter ! G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 
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Tue ‘ LONDON,’ 


CATALOGUES (11 S. vii. 127, 196).—I am 


afraid I cannot clear up Mr. ANDERSON’s | Nancy, 


original query, but I must question some 
statements made at the latter reference 
about Clavell and his Catalogue. The title 
given as that of Clavell’s is that of the 
Catalogue of William London, the famous 
bookseller of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The Term Catalogues, commencing with 
Michaelmas Term, 1668, ran to 1709. They 
were reprinted with notes and indexes by 
Prof. Arber, and this reprint has been recently 
remaindered. 

Clavell’s first Catalogue of all books since 
the Fire was issued in 1673. A_ second 
edition appeared in 1675, a third in 1680, 
and a fourth in 1693. 

The third edition, 1680, can be seen in this 
library, together with the original numbers 
of the Term Catalogues for 1680 (Mich.) to 
1682 (Trin.); and Prof. Arber’s reprint can 
also be consulted. R. A. PEDDIE. 

St. Bride Foundation, Bride Lane, E.C. 


FAITH-HEALING AT St. ALBans (11 S. 
vii. 170).—That diseased arms or legs, or 
even the whole body, might be. and were, 
got through the well- known openings at the 
sides of shrines is clearly shown in a repre- 
sentation of the shrine of St. Edward the 
Confessor, from a MS. in the Public Library, 
Cambridge, Ee, 3, 59, fo. 65, reproduced in 


Rock, ‘Church of our Fathers,’ 1852, iii. 
part i. 418. J. T. F. 
Durham. 


(Mr. A. R. Bayuey also thanked for reply.] 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED: 
J. ERSKINE, STEWARD 1803 (11S. vii. 168).— 
Perhaps John E., s. Henry of Marylebone, 
Middlesex, baronet ; Christ Church, matric. 
30 June, 1781. aged 17; B.A. 1785, M.A. 
1788, B. and D.C.L. 1802; barrister-at-law, 
Lincoln’s Inn, 1788 ; filazer of the Court of 
Common Pleas, and Commissary-General of 
the Forces in Portugal; died 10 Feb., 1817. 
See Foster’s ‘ Peerage,’ ‘ Rosslyn’; and 
*‘ Alumni West.,’ 413. A. R. BAYLeEy. 


MiIcHAEL DAHL THE ELDER (11 S. vii. 168). 
—This artist was born in Sweden, and seems 
to have painted his early pictures there. viz., 
the pictures of the Kings Charles XT. and XII. 
to be found at Windsor Castle and in the 
National Museum in Stockholm. Informa- 
tion as to his marriage may, therefore, 
possibly be found in Swedish archives, or in 
books dealing with the history of Swedish 
art. W. R. Prior. 


‘ BRITISH,’ AND ‘ ENGLISH’ 





Hart Logan, M.P. (11 S. vii. 170).~ 
Robert Hart Logan married, in 1818, 
daughter of Robert Service, a 

London merchant. He was a_ Deputy 


Lieutenant of Suffolk and High Sheriff of 
it 1828; he unsuccessfully contested West 
Suffolk, 22 Jan., 1825, but sat as M.P. for 
it 7 Aug., 1837, to his death in Pall Mall, 
London, 13 April, 1838, at the age of 66. 
He lived at Kentwell Hall, Suffolk. 
FREDERIC BOASE. 


According to McCalmont’s ‘ Parliamentary 
Poll Book,’ 1879, Hart Logan unsuccessfully 
contested West Suffolk in the Conservative 
interest in January, 1835, but was returned 
at the head of the poll in August, 1837. A 
by-election was held in May, 1838, in con- 
sequence of his death. W. B. H. 

(G. F. R. B. also thanked for reply.] 


Novets IN ‘ NORTHANGER ABBEY’ (11 S. 
vi. 449; vii. 14, 97).—A few days ago, looking 
over some playbills of the Sans Pareil 
Theatre for the year 1815, I came across 
a play called ‘The Necromancer.’ It was 
by Miss Scott. RaupH THOMAS. 


MECHANICAL PIANO BEFORE 1868 (II S.. 
vii. 7).—Alexander Debain took out an 
English patent for his mechanical piano on 
29 August 1846 (No. 11,359). He received 
a medal for his piano at the Great Exhi- 
nay 1851. See ‘ Reports of the Juries,’ 

333, and ‘ Illustrated Catalogue,’ vol. iii, 
Fuanee, No. 1172. R. B. P. 


OcTaGoNAL MEETING-Hovusss (11 8S. vii. 
27, 72, 173).—No one has mentioned the well- 
known Octagon Chapel at Norwich, in wh¥ch 
John Wesley preached on one occasion, 
stating in his diary that Dr. Taylor’s 
Octagon Chapel was the handsomest Dis- 
senting place of worship in the kingdom. 

E. GILLson. 


Dominus ROGER CaPEtto (11 S. vii. 169). 
—As ‘“‘dominus”’ means a Master of Arts, 
or a clerk in Holy Orders, and as what look 
like surnames would in 1375 be almost in- 
variably local descriptions, it is fairly certain 
that ‘‘ Diis Roger Capello ’’ was ‘“‘ Roger of 
the Chapel, Clerk in Holy Orders,” and_ his 
holding the vicarage and glebe. W. T 


“MAD AS A HATTER”: “‘ LIKE A HATTER ” 
(11 S. vii. 149)—In Lady Verney’s ‘ Bucks 
Biographies’ (pp. 140-41) it is stated that 
the original mad hatter was Robert Crab of 
Chesham (d. 1680). Particulars of his life 
are given: the only reference is to the 
‘ D.N.B.’ A. Mortey Davies. 
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Hotes on Books. 


By C. H. and Thompson 


Athene Cantabrigienses. | 
(Cambridge, Bowes 


Cooper.— Vol. ITT. 1609-1611. 
& Bowes.) 
A THIRD VOLUME, of which only sixty pages had 
been printed, had been planned in continuation of 
this work by the Coopers. The sheets were acquired 
by Messrs. Bowes and_ Bowes, and form the first 
part of the present work, to which are added notes 
derived from corrections and additions to the two 
revious volumes appearing in copies of them be- 
onging to Henry Bradshaw, Prof. J. E. B. Mayor, 
and J. Gough Nichols, together with similar matter 
from the University Grace-Books and other sources. 
Comparisons have also been made between the 
biographies here brought together and those in the 
‘D. 7B? There is further included an excellent 
index to all three volumes of ‘Athenee Canta- 
brigienses,’ giving dates of degrees and death. 

Of the lives which fall within this division several 
are of general interest. The most conspicuous 
figure is Richard Mulcaster, first High Master of 
Merchant Taylors’ School, a man who seems to 
have devoted so entirely to his work his remarkable 
endowments of intellectual capacity, wisdom, 
originality and power of character, that he made 
for himself, outside that sphere, a name less famous 
than he deserved, and is only now, by the students 
of education, being disinterred from oblivion and 
being given a more adequate recognition. Then 
there is the romantic John Bolle, hero of the 
well-known ballad ‘The Spanish Lady’s Love,’ of 
whom we are here told that he was not only, as 
every one knows, distinguished for valour, but also 
concerned himself with the drainage of the Lincoln- 
shire fens. Another interesting figure is William 
Lee, of stocking-knitting fame. Aubreyand Aaron 
Hill—contrary alike to the testimony of those who 
knew him, and to the inscription on the picture by 
Balderston — maintain that the inventor of the 
stocking-frame was an Oxford man. Here also 
appear Giles Fletcher, author of one of the first 

nglish books on Russia, he having been sent to 
that country on a special embassy in 1588; 
Calverley, whose terrible history formed the sub- 
ject of that ‘Yorkshire Tragedie, not so new as 
amentable and true, written by W. Shakespeare,’ 
published by Thomas Pavyer in 1608; and Eliza- 
beth’s energetic and capable servant, George Carey, 
Lord Hunsdon. 

We learn that there are still about 750 names in 
the ‘Athen’ not included in the ‘D.N.B.’ The 
arrangement of the additional matter incorporated 
in this volume, and the Index, are the work of 
Mr. G. J. Gray. 


A History of Banstead in Surrey. By H. C. M. 
Lambert, C.B. (Oxford University Press.) 


THE records of this peaceful little parish, a few 
miles east of Epsom Downs, go back as far as 
Saxon times. 

In the volume before us Mr. Lambert gives us a 
series of documents arranged in chronological order 
from the period of the Domesday survey to modern 
days. They are supplemented by many explanatory 
notes, with an interesting historical introduction, 
and although, as Mr. Lambert points out, there is 
much that is necessarily more of local than of 
general interest, yet one finds here and there in- 
teresting side-lights on historical events. 
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Banstead, we are told, possessed a church as far 
back as the days of William the Conqueror, although 
the oldest portion of the present building is believed 
to date from about the year 1180. Tirel de Man- 
niers granted this church to the priory of St. Mary 
Overie, in whose hands the advowson remained’ 
until the dissoluticn of the monasteries. 

Perhaps the most important historical association: 
of which the village can boast is that with Hubert 
de Burgh, who, subsequent to the battle of Lincoln 
in 1217, succeeded William de Mowbray in posses- 
sion of the manor, where he died in 1243. There 
is some uncertainty as to the exact site of Hubert’s 
house, but Mr. Lambert informs us that it is 
traditionally placed at the east end of Banstead 
churchyard. 

The manor afterwards passed from the hands oii 
Hubert’s son, Sir John de Burgh, into the possession 
of Edward I., and it remained the property of the- 
rulers of England until the middle of the sixteenth 
century. In 1 Henry VIII. granted it to Queen 
Catherine, and later Sir Nicholas Carew of Bed- 
dington obtained a grant in reversion from her 
death. Carew was shortly after attainted and 
beheaded for high treason, but his estates were 
returned to his son “‘ Frauncis Carewe” by an Act 
of Parliament passed in the reign of Edward VI.,. 
and the manor was retained by the family until the 
eighteenth century. 

We find an echo of Jack Cade’s rebellion in the 
pardons granted to certain inhabitants of Banstead 
and neighbouring villages in respect of their 
participation in the affair. In the later years of - 
the Civil War there were some minor military 
operations in the district connected with an abortive 
Royalist uprising in ae The incident cul- 
minated, however, in the Royalist troops being 
pursued from Reigate to Ewell and attacked there, . 
7 they retired on Kingston and dispersed. 

It is here interesting to note that a horse race 
on Banstead Downs was to have been instrumental 
in drawing the pooner together ; indeed, from 
this time forward horse and foot races would seem 
to have been established as an attraction of the 
neighbourhood, from which we trace the origin of 
the famous course on Epsom Downs. 

The book has some excellent illustrations from 
photographs, and an index. 


Dr. Arne and ‘ Rule, Britannia’ By William 

Hayman Cummings. (Novello & Co.) 

ArtTer Purcell, Dr. Arne is, perhaps. the most 
popular of English composers. ‘ Rule, Britannia,’ 
has, of course, helped to win for him that popu- 
larity; but, apart from it, he wrote beautiful 
songs which have given pleasure to thousands of 
persons. We need mention only those which 
he wrote for ‘ As You Like It,’ ‘The Tempest,’ 
and ‘The soldier tired of war’s alarms ”’ from 
* Artaxerxes.’ 

Dr. Cummings has told the story of the com- 
poser’s life in an ‘‘ attractive and entertaining 
manner.’ He has corrected many errors which 
have got into print respecting the composer’s 
father. At an early age Arne the composer 
showed a passion for music, but he was articled 
to an attorney for three years; at last, however, 
his family saw that he must devote bimself to 
music. His wife was remarkable both as singer 
and actress, and she materially helped to make 
his songs known. Mrs. Cibber also helped ; it 
was she, by the way, who sang in ‘ The Messiah ” 
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when it was produced by Handel at Dublin. It 
is sad to read that Arne deserted his wife. There 
is some curious correspondence between Arne and 
Garrick, and much that is interesting about 
* Rule, Britannia.’ 


Mr. Eutior Srock sends us the volume of 
The Antiquary for last year. The fact that this 
volume is the forty-eighth speaks well for its 
popularity. The varied contents include many 
original articles, such as ‘ The Charter of Oxhey, 

y R. T. Andrews; ‘ Border Pele Towers, by 
J: F. Curwen; ‘Orkney and Shetland Two 
Hundred Years Ago,’ by W. Fordyce Clark 3; 
‘ Evelyn’s Design for a Library,’ by W. R. B. 
Prideaux ; ‘ The ‘‘ Honeysuckle ’? Ornament,’ by 
C. Garlick; ‘Anna Maria von Schuurman,’ by 
J. F. Scheltema; «und ‘ Scotter and Scotton,’ by 
T. B. F. Eminson. There are, as usual, inany 
excellent illustrations. 


The Imprint for February 17th is, like the first 
number, an excellent specimen of what printing 
should be. Among coloured illustrations are 
beautiful reproductions of two pictures drawn 
by Birket Foster for his children’s scrap-book. 
‘The Atlas Omnibus ’ shows the precarious perch 
for passengers on the top, without any protecting 
rail in front, also the difficult climb to it by small 
steps at the back. In the other, ‘ The Bear Pit at 
the Zoo,’ we have ladies flounced and crinolined, 
little girls in pork-pie hats, and boys in the 
belted tunics and white duck trousers of the 
sixties. There isa delightful little poem—a child’s 
address ‘ l'o a Star ’—by John Banister Tabb. 


WE have received from Messrs. Mitchell their 
Newspaper Press Directory for 1913. It is too well 
known to need any extended notice. It shows, as 
it has done for more than sixty years, the continued 
progress of the Press both in Great Britain and its 
Colonies. The most notable events of the past 
year have been the amalgamation of The Daily 
News and Morning Leader and the starting of two 
new daily papers _in the interests of Labour—The 
Daily Herald and The Daily Citizen. The map of 
Great Britain, by an ingenious plan, indicates 
whether one paper, weekly or daily, or whether 
more than one, are published in the various towns. 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—MARCH, 


Mr. P. M. BARNARD of Tunbridge Wells, in his 
Catalogue No. 66, has brought together a good 
collection of Tracts and Broadsides, for the most 
part from the seventeenth century. All the 
entries furnish more or less interesting reading. 
We may mention the following as instances of 
what is to be found in them. There are several 
of the works of Sir Roger L’Estrange, to which a 
recent scholarly work has anew drawn attention: 
‘The Relaps’d Apostate,’ for example, ‘‘ Wherein 
The Faction and Design are laid as open as Heart 
can wish” (1641, 3s. 6d.); ‘ No Blinde Guides, 
in Answer to a seditious Pamphlet of J. Milton’s 
—a first edition (1660, 11. 5s.); and ‘A Whipp, a 
Whipp’ (1662, 4s. 6d.). Readers of Mr. J. B. 
Williams’s contributions to our columns may 
like to know that they can here have for 10s. 
Hugh Peters’s ‘Severall Propositions to the 
Members of the Honourable House of Commons 
-.++ (1646). We noticed also by Addison, “* To 


| Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, with 

the Tragedy of Cato, Nov., 1714. To Sir Godfrey 

Kneller, on his picture of the King,”’ folio, London, 
| 1716, first edition (2. 2s.); ‘ A Proposal for the 
Advancement of Trade upon such Principles as 
must Necessarily Enforce it,’ folio, 1676, the first 
publication of Robert Murray (ll. 10s.); and 
“The Last Advice of William Lavd, late Arch- 
Bishop, to his Episcopall Brethren....,’ havinga 
curious portrait of Laud standing on his shroud, 
1645 (11. 5s.). 


Mr. FRANcIS EDWARDS, in his Catalogue 318, 
sets before us 1,250 works on India. They include 
a number of useful books on all aspects of India 
at moderate prices, and also some important items 
of more curious or unique interest. There is a 
set of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, from the beginning in 1832 to 1880, with 
Gleanings in Science added, 40l.—perhaps the 
most important of the sets of periodicals. Among 
books on the antiquities of India there are four 
of the works of Thomas and William Daniell, 
and also Fergusson’s ‘ Tree and Serpent Worship ’ 
(a copy of the original edition to be had for 
wl, and one of the second edition for 101.); 
Major E. Moor’s ‘The Hindu Pantheon,’ the 
original edition, 1810, 91. ; and Solvyn’s ‘ Costume 
of Hindostan,’ the original edition of 250 coloured 
etchings and folding views of Calcutta, 1799, 141, 
A copy of Gould’s ‘ Birds of Asia,’ in 7 vols., folio, 
1850-83, costs 54l.; and another good scientific 
item is Allan Hume’s ‘Game Birds of India, 
Burmah, and _ Ceylon,’ 1879-81, 141. We may 
also mention Williamson’s ‘ Oriental Field Sports : 
Description of the Wild Sports of the East,’ 1807, 
19l.; and Tod’s ‘ Travels in Western India, 
embracing a Visit to the Sacred Mountains of the 
Jains and the Most Celebrated Shrines of the 
Hindu Faith between Rajpootana and the Indus,’ 
1839, 77. 10s. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over. ] 





Aotices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


EpIrorRIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 


tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

WE cannot ndertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 








